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We Take Off : 
Our Hats to_— : 


NORMAN SIEGEL 
(At left) 

Because Ohio State is proud of his record 
as managing editor of The Lantern; because 
he has maintained an average well above B 
for his four years and still found time to 
work on The Lantern, the Sun Dial, The 
Candle, and other publications; because he has 
acted as University correspondent for The 
Cleveland Press, the Columbus Citizen, and 
the United Press; and because he was selected 
to represent Ohio State in the 1927 Rhodes 





































































scholarship competition. 
JACOB HOHENBERG 
(At right) 4 
Because he has made 
an unusual record as a 
SMITH H. CADY, Jr. student and as a news- 
(At right) paper man at Wash- 
: : ington and at Colum 
tecause he was an bia; because he has al 
honor student at ready found time at 21 
Michigan and holder a> al eax bo weal 
of the Publications } 
toard scholarship; 
because he was man 
aging editor of the 
Michigan Daily, win 
ner of second prize 
in the Past Presi 
dent’s Contest of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and 
because he was Ann 
Arbor correspondent { 
for the Chicago Trib 
une while carrying 
his school work and 
other activities for a year on_ the 
Seattle Star, for two 4 


years on the New 
York Graphic, to con 
tribute to the New 
York Times and World, 
and to graduate from 
the Columbia School of 
Journalism; because he 
as won a $1,500 
Pulitzer Travelling 
Scholarship for study 
in Europe. 


DONALD B. THORNBURN 
(Above) 
Because he took an active in- 
terest in various phases of stu- 
dent life at California and was 
an important influence on the 
campus; because he was editor 
of the Daily Californian; be- 
cause he was elected to Phi 
Seta Kappa, Winged Helmet, 
oes es Golden Bear, Iota Sigma, and 





Pi Epsilon Delta. 
FRANCIS ALVIN RESCH JAMES FRANCIS FOLEY 
(Above) (At right) 
fecause he started his freshman year Because he has been managing editor 
at Illinois as a printer and intertype oper- of the Marquette Tribune, associate 
ator and finished as editor-in-chief of The and assistant editor of The Hilltop, an- 
Daily Illini; because he was cited for su nual, and associate editor of the Mar- 
perior scholarship during his four years; juette Journal; because he was a mem 
because he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa ber of the all-university honor society 
ind other honor societies, and because and the journalism honor society; be 
he won a _ scholarship at Harvard Uni cause he was president of the junior 
versity in competition with students from class and secretary of the Wisconsin 


many schools. Intercollegiate Press Association 






































Editorial 





Get This Right 





N the June issue of THe QuiLu a writer made moan over the prevalence of the 
**joiner’’ spirit in the college world. He illustrated his song by pointing to a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi who was enrolled in an engineering school. 


It is easy for us to raise our own voices and protest that the student was pre- 
paring to edit engineering news, but may we not fairly ask ourselves how many 
men similarly enrolled, who have been extended membership in the fraternity, 
have gone into the profession to stick? May we not ask ourselves if we are en- 
forcing the professional requirement of the fraternity that every man initiated 
pledge his intention in good faith to practice journalism after graduation? 


No man has a right to enter the fraternity who cannot, without mental reser- 
vation, affirm his decision to make journalism his life work. No member has a 
right to vote membership to a man who is uncertain of his intention or who in- 
tends to devote himself to some other line of work. It is not enough that a man 
expect to contribute to publications from time to time in later life. He must 
practice journalism as his main work, not a sideline. This matter goes to the 
core of the fraternity’s reason for existence. The organization is dedicated to 
the improvement of journalism through a membership which practices journal- 
ism, and the membership must be recruited from men who intend to practice it. 


Ordinarily, these men will be found in three groups: Those who have had ex- 
perience before coming to college, those who are improving in practice while in 
college by working on town and student papers, and those who are securing both 
theory and practice in connection with their work in a school of journalism. 
There is a danger to be guarded against in elections from each group. In the 
first group there is the danger that the man with experience has come to college 
through an interest in some other kind of work; in the second case there is a 
danger that the boys on the student paper regard journalism as an activity and 
election to the fraternity as a campus honor; in the third ease there is a danger 
that the student who graduates in journalism may drift into some other line of 
work. Against all these dangers the chapters must guard in the election of their 
members. For that very purpose the pledge slip has been brought into use. It 
should be regarded seriously and every effort should be made to impress upon 
candidates that they should not sign the pledge unless they are certain that they 
want to make the practice of journalism their vocation. 


Sigma Delta Chi is not devoted to honoring the joiner. If it were, the alumni 
would hide their pins and the officers would resign. 
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Between the “Devil and the 


HE village of Birmingham, 

Michigan, with its nine thou- 
sand inhabitants, is just nine miles 
north of the city limits of Detroit 
and seven miles south of Pontiac. 
At first thought, Birmingham 
wouldn’t be the best place in which 
to run a newspaper. Journalis- 
tically speaking, it’s between the 
devil and the deep sea—the 
‘‘devil’’ being Pontiae, to the 
north, with its forty thousand 
population and its thriving daily; 
and the ‘‘deep sea’’ being Detroit, 
with its million and a half people 
and its metropolitan papers. 


3irmingham hasn’t many stores, be- 
cause a great many of its people are 
in the habit of shopping in Detroit; 
it doesn’t have industry—its men go 
to work in Detroit and Pontiac; it has 
only recently decided to build its own 
movie. It’s a quiet, beautiful, cultured 
suburban village, but not—you would 
say—a particularly prosperous field for 
a newspaper. 

If you had your choice between a 
suburban town of nine thousand people 
and a country town of the same size, 
you’d pick the latter, for many reasons. 
A country town of nine thousand serves 
a large territory, it has a large and com- 
plete business district from which a 
paper can draw advertising revenue, it 
has its own amusements—another source 
of steady advertising revenue, and it 
isn’t already heavily supplied with 
newspaper service as is the suburban 
town. 

And yet, if the experience of George 
R. Averill, publisher of the Birming- 
ham Eccentric, is typical, the editor of 
a suburban newspaper can make a good 
living and render valuable service to his 
community. 

Mr. Averill didn’t exactly plan on a 
newspaper career when he left high 
school. In fact, after the usual knock- 
ing about, he became a marine engineer 
with a chief’s license to operate a boat 
of any size any place on the seven seas. 
The thing that queered him for marine 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


engineering was the urge to write po- 
etry. The urge led him to a small Ohio 
newspaper, where he reported and con- 
ducted a column. From there it took 
him to the Detroit Times, and then to 
the Detroit Journal. 

But the thing that led him from the 
big city daily to a suburban weekly 
was not the poetic urge. It was a 
toothache. He was at home with a 
toothache when he heard that the Bir- 
mingham Eccentric was for sale, and 
undoubtedly the desire to be his own 
boss and have a toothache when he 
pleased, on his own time, had some- 
thing to do with the speed with which 
he closed the deal. 

He bought the Birmingham Eccen- 
tric, lock, stock and barrel, for $5,500. 
The plant was equipped with an eight 
by twelve jobbing press, fifty years old, 
a twelve by eighteen press, and a few 
eases of type. The paper was set up in 
the shop and the forms taken to Royal 
Oak, a few miles distant, to be printed. 
At that time, the work was all done by 
a printer and a girl, and the total an- 
nual revenue was something like $2,000. 

With this small equipment, located 
in a town already well served with news- 
papers, Mr. Averill started out being 
his own boss, having a toothache when 
he pleased—and earning a satisfactory 
living. Not a simple problem, when 
you consider that he would have to main- 
tain a big city standard of living and 
pay big city wages to his employees. 

And yet, somehow, he’s turned the 
trick. Now, seven years after he bought 
the paper, Mr. Averill’s plant does a 
gross business of $85,000 a year instead 
of $2,000. The original equipment of 
two ancient jobbing presses and some 
type has swelled to a $30,000 invest- 
ment, including two linotypes, five job- 
bing presses—one of them a fine Kelly 
automatic, and another a Miehle ver- 
tical automatic, a Duplex double an- 
glebar newspaper press, eutters and 
stitchers, stones, type and the rest. 
The foree of a printer and a girl has 
increased to twenty-eight. 

That’s success. And it proves, too, 
that money can be made in the subur- 
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‘Deep Sea 


ban field. How George Averill over 
came his obstacles and made seemingly 
infertile soil yield a harvest, may be of 
help to the reporter who has a few hun 
dred dollars in the bank and is looking 
for a chance to sink it in his own plant. 


‘fA man doesn’t need to be afraid of 
the suburban town,’’ Mr. Averill says, 
‘feven if it is already served by big 
newspapers. Big papers don’t carry the 
news of local interest. 
a world in itself. 


sirmingham is 
Everything happens 
here that happens in a larger commu 
nity, and these happenings need expres 
sion in a newspaper. Every independ 
ent community, no matter how close it 
is to a large city, needs its own news 
paper service. 

**Our being in the shadow of Detroit 
on one side, and pressed by Pontiae on 
the other, hasn’t prevented us from 
rendering a useful service to our own 
community. It has, of course, prevented 
us from carrying ‘foreign’ news. We 
leave that to our larger neighbors, and 
concentrate on local affairs. The paper 
is entirely written by the managing edi 
tor and two reporters, except for the 
material of the Central Press weekly 
service, which supplies us with features. 

‘*Although the KLecentric is a weekly, 
it manages to be timely on matters of 
general interest, such as town elections. 
In a recent election, the paper was on 
the street with the full résults of the 
election, nine minutes after the polls 
closed. For other big events, when it 
isn’t feasible to change the date of is 
sue, we get out dodgers containing the 
news and distribute them to our sub 
scribers free. 

‘‘For a weekly, we’ve built up an 
exceptionally complete morgue. We have 
more than a thousand cuts of local peo 
ple and events in this morgue. Need 
less to say, this gives us a chance to 
make a brighter paper, with more pie 
tures than the average weekly carries. 
At a recent election, we were able to 
earry a front page spread with the 
photographs of all the successful ean 
didates. 

‘*We constantly 


keep the newspaper 
ideal in mind. 


In my opinion, too many 
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publishers of weekly papers are merely 
printers. To them, the newspaper is 
just another ‘job.’ They don’t have in 
the front of their minds the ideal of com- 
munity service. 

‘*The staff of the Eccentric is inter- 
ested in issuing a newspaper with char- 
acter. And we have been known to yank 
out ads in order to carry the news that 
our subscribers want to read. 


‘*I believe, firmly, that the weekly 
publisher should have journalistic back- 
ground rather than business office back- 
ground because, after all, his first busi- 
ness is to make a newspaper that will 
serve—and gain the goodwill of—the 
community.’’ 


This idealism in newspaper making 
is one reason for the favorable progress 
of the Birmingham Eccentric. But 
still, a newspaper must have advertising 
revenue if it is to pay its way, and in 
advertising, the suburban weekly has 
a hefty problem. With a small business 
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EW York reporters possess remark- 
N able powers of observation, if the 
accounts of the slapping of Alex- 

ander Kerernsky have any support in 
fact. The New York World philoso- 
phized happily on the matter at the 
time: All of the newspapers agreed yes- 
terday that Alexander Kerensky had 
been slapped in the face by a young 
woman on the stage of the Century 
Theatre. As a matter of news-report- 
ing, illustrative of the difficulty of ob- 
taining agreement even in an eye-wit- 
ness account of the same incident tak- 
ing place publicly, it is interesting to 
note some variance as to details. 

These are descriptions of the manner 
in which the young woman struck her 
blow: 

World: Slashed him viciously across 
the cheek with her gloves. 

News: Struck him on the left cheek 
with the bouquet. 

American: Dropped her flowers and 
slapped him in the face with her gloves. 
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district and few amusements, the ad- 
vertising department has a job on its 
hands. 

Paul Averill, brother of the publisher, 
and advertising manager of the Eccen- 
tric, has taken upon himself the task 
of being the local merchant’s publicist. 
To protect the local business man, he 
takes no advertising from Detroit stores. 
Acting upon the confidence this move 
has created, he has convinced the local 
storekeepers of the value of advertising. 
He has acquainted himself with their 
lines of goods, and their selling prob- 
lems; he has planned with them and 
worked with them—and taken care not 
to oversell them and give them indiges- 
tion. 

With this intelligent policy, the Ee- 
centric has built up its advertising rev- 
enue to more than $20,000 a year. 

And yet, where the publisher must 
pay his linotypers $1.15 an hour, in- 
stead of sixty cents, as do his brothers 
in the country, and where he must face 
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the high cost of living in a residential] 
suburb, this revenue isn’t enough. The 
answer is—jobbing. 

The Eccentric plant does a jobbing 
business of $60,000 a year. By giving 
prompt service and turning out excel- 
lent work its reputation has spread south 
to the deep sea of Detroit and north to 
the: devil, or Pontiac. And as a result, 
its equipment, which might be busy on- 
ly one day a week turning out the EKc- 
centric, is rushed six days a week turn- 
ing out jobs. 

And so the answer to the problem is 
fairly simple after all. If you want to 
make a success running a newspaper be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea, all 
you have to do is render a genuine news- 
paper service, be reasonably intelligent 
and progressive in your advertising pol- 
icy, and go after the jobs. And if you 
display the same enthusiasm and sin- 
eerity that characterizes George R. 
Averill, perhaps you, too, will be able 
to have a toothache on your own time. 


Who Gets Slapped 


Times: Slapped his face vigorously 
with her gloves three times. 

Herald-Tribune: Beat him on the face 
and hand a half dozen blows. 

Evening World: Struck him across the 
face several times. 

Mirror: Struck him a single time. 

Post: Vigorously and accurately slap- 
ped him. 

And this is what happened next: 

American: Kerensky reeled back. 

Evening World: He stood unmoved. 

News: He stepped back, maintaining 
a calm pose. 

World: He stood still, but used his 
arms to wave back his friends. 

Herald-Tribune: He stood still, with 
his arms thrown back. 

Journal: He reeled. 

Post: He remained unmoved. 

Mirror: He reeled from the blow. 
His supporters were stemmed by a hand- 
ful of royalists. Fists flew; noses ran 
red; shirts and collars were torn. 


These reports come from trained re- 
porters, and no doubt they vary less 
than the reports which a vast majority 
of the 5,000 spectators of this event 
brought away with them. All psycholo- 
gists are aware of the fact that differ- 
ent people report the same event dif- 
ferently when they undertake to de- 
scribe it in detail. The reporting of 
news is necessarily affected by such 
human considerations. Now and then 
an incident like the Kerensky incident 
serves to remind us of the fact. 

If a physical act taking place pub- 
liely before an audience in a New York 
theatre watching the single entrance on- 
to the stage of a famous man cannot 
be reported without varying versions 
of the same simple set of facts, what 
happens when a reporter in Shanghai 
sits duwn to cable his newspaper word 
as to what 300,000,000 Chinese people 
are thinking about Bolshevism and 
Buddhism and Christianity this morn- 
ing? 





Journalism is nothing new in Korea. 
The Official Gazette, which was not un- 
like the modern official organ of a gov- 
ernment, was started in the tenth cen- 
tury. The movable metal type was in- 
vented by our ancestors long before it 
was known in Europe. But the real 
modern newspaper began its publications 
a quarter of a century ago. To be ex- 
act the Independent News which lived 
but a short life under the old regime 
was published in the year 1894.—D. 8. 
Kim, 


W. E. Berehtold, Illinois, is with the 
Cleveland office of the Associated Press. 








Kansas Students Honored 

At the Annual Honors Convocation 
of the University of Kansas, held on 
April 25, three members of the Kansas 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi received 
high honors. One of them received the 
highest honor the University bestows 
upon its students. 

Maleolm William ‘‘Pete’’ Welty, 
A. B. ’26, was declared the ‘‘ Honor 
Man’’ of the class of 1926. Welty’s 
home is at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, where 
he is now employed by the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company. 

The honor carries a small stipend, the 
gift of an unnamed friend of the Uni- 


versity and is awarded annually to the 
senior man of the preceding year whose 
influence on the student life of the Uni- 
versity is declared most helpful and 
beneficial. 

Edgar Schowalter, ’27, was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, making the second 
member of the Kansas chapter to be 
honored. 

On April 24, Clifford Anderson ’28, 
was chosen a member of Sachem, which 
is the senior men’s honorary society of 
the University. Anderson is also editor 
of the 1927 Jayhawker and makes the 
third member of the chapter to be hon- 
ored this spring. 


























How Dickens Learned to Write 


URING 1831, the same year 

that a tall, ungainly youth by 
the name of Horace Greeley came 
to New York with ten dollars in his 
pocket, a knowledge of the ‘‘Case,’’ 
and an unlimited amount of ambi- 
tion, another young man of just as 
keen animation and a more arrest- 
ing appearance, with a seanty ed- 
ucation in books but well-versed in 
the mysteries of shorthand, was 
notified by the editor of the London 
True Sun that his application for 
a place as a reporter, an applica- 
tion which had been pending for 
nearly two years, had been ac- 
cepted. 

A few weeks later certain grievances 
arose between the editor of the True 
Sun and the reporters. The young man 
who had just joined the staff acted as 
the reporters’ spokesman and led the 
strike to victory. He was just nineteen 
years old, but he was already the leader 
of his fellows. His name was Charles 
Dickens. 

Four years later on a Tuesday morn- 
ing he traveled down to Bristol in a 
stagecoach as a reporter for the 
Morning Chronicle. That night he at- 
tended Lord John Russell’s Devonshire 
contest, and was up most of the night 
transcribing shorthand notes so that he 
could forward his copy to London by the 
six-thirty stage next morning. This 
done, he at once left for Bath to report 
another dinner, and spent the following 
night transcribing his notes while travel- 
ing to London in the Marlborough mail 
coach, 

When parliament was in session young 
Dickens spent the day in the crowded 
press gallery and a large share of the 
evening in the office of the Chronicle 
transcribing his notes so that the speech- 
es could be set up and on the street 
the next morning. He was a quiet 
youth, courteous but reserved in manner, 
and intimate only with Thomas Beard, 
another reporter on the Chronicle. But 
among the eighty or ninety parliamen- 
tary reporters he held the highest rank. 


Many years later, when Dickens took 
leave of the New York editors for the 
last time he said, ‘‘To the wholesome 
training of severe newspaper work, when 
I was a very young man, I constantly 
refer my first successes.’’ So it is that 
the profession lays a strong claim on 
the most popular of English novelists. 
For he is the most popular, even today; 
Brentano’s of New York, the greatest 
booksellers in the country, last year an- 
swered a questionnaire as follows: ‘‘We 
ean definitely say that we sell more sets 
of Charles Dickens than any other au- 
thor.’’ 


By BURRUS DICKINSON 


The career of Dickens is one of the 
most phenomenal success stories in hie- 
tory. His formal education consisted 
of three or four years of schooling at 
irregular intervals. He tells us, how- 
ever, that at the age of nine he eagerly 
read such works as Robinson Crusoe, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, and 
the Spectator essays. Between the ages 
of ten and twelve he was compelled to 
work in a blacking factory, where he nar- 
rowly escaped being engulfed by the in- 
dustrial system which he so severely at- 
tacked in his books. This unfortunate 
experience was neutralized by two happy 
years at Wellington-house academy, and 
eighteen months in an attorney’s office. 
Being dissatisfied with this clerical em- 
ployment, however, Dickens decided to 
qualify himself for the profession in 
which his father was engaged, that of 
parliamentary shorthand reporting. 


Shorthand was in 1828 an imperfect 
system; the mastering of its mechanical 
requirements was considered as about 
equal in difficulty to learning six lan- 
guages. But Dickens plunged himself 
into the study, and in eighteen months 
had acquired a skillful technique. He 
could not break into newspaper work at 
once, however, but was compelled to 
work at shorthand drudgery in Doctor’s 
Commons for two years. At the age of 
nineteen he at last entered the gallery of 
parliament in the service of the London 
True Sun. Four years later when he 
went to the Morning Chronicle, his repu- 
tation was among the highest, both for 
his accuracy in reporting and for his 
quickness in transcribing notes. 


His skill caused him to be called upon 
for many assignments; he was sent to 
all parts of England to report political 
speeches. It was a _ strenuous life; 
twenty years later he described it in a 
speech as follows: ‘‘I have pursued the 
ealling of a reporter under circumstances 
of which many of my brethren here can 
form no adequate conception. I have 
often transcribed for the printer from 
my shorthand notes, important public 
speeches in which the strictest accuracy 
was required, and a mistake in which 
would have been to a young man severe- 
ly compromising, writing on the palm 
of my hand, by the light of a dark lan- 
tern, in a post-chaise and four, gallop- 
ing through a wild country, and through 
the dead of the night, at the then sur- 
prising rate of fifteen miles an hour, I 
have worn my knees by writing on them 
on the old back-row of the old gallery 
of the old house of commons; and I have 
worn my feet by standing to write in 
a preposterous pen in the old house of 
lords, where we used to be huddled to- 
gether like so many sheep—kept in wait- 
ing, say, until the woolsack might want 


ad 
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restuffing. Returning home from. ex- 
citing political meetings in the eountry 
to the waiting press in London, I do 
verily believe I have been upset in al- 
most every description of vehicle known 
in this country. I have been belated on 
miry by-roads, towards the small hours, 
forty or fifty miles from London, in a 
wheelless carriage, with exhausted horses 
and drunken postboys, and have got 
back in time for publication.’’ 

Even before this success Dickens be- 
came dissatisfied with monotonous short- 
hand reporting and the meagre salary 
he received. He would have become an 
actor, if circumstances had not inter- 
vened. Shortly after his twenty-first 
birthday, before he had become well 
known as a reporter, he secretly dropped 
a contribution into the letter box of the 
New Monthly magazine. His delight on 
seeing it in all the glory of print a few 
days later can only be conjectured. 

3ut the astonishing thing about this 
first sketch is that it is a work of genius, 
that it is being constantly reprinted as 
‘*Mr. Minns and His Cousin’’ in the 
Sketches by Boz. How a man with such 
an education as his could have learned to 
write such a forceful tale at the age of 
twenty-one can not entirely be explained. 
Some of the credit must go to his read- 
ing of the eighteenth century novels and 
essays I have mentioned, but most im 
portant was his newspaper experience. 
His reporting of speeches, even though 
most of it was mechanical shorthand 
transcription, built up his vocabulary 
and taught him to use simple, idiomatic 
phrasing. His first sketches and the 
Pickwick Papers were written very hur- 
riedly, without much attention to the 
composition, and it is generally conceded 
that their literary style is superior to 
that of his later novels, which were writ- 
ten laboriously. They represent the 
true Dickens far better than the more 
popular Tale of Two Cities. 

A more important influence of his 
newspaper experience than that on his 
style was, however, the development of 
his powers of observation. Dickens’ 
subject material was not taken from 
books, but from the experiences of his 
life, and from his minute observation 
of all sectors of English life when he 
travelled throughout his country as a re- 
porter for the Morning Chronicle. As 
Gilbert K. Chesterton says, ‘‘ All his 
novels are outgrowths of the original no- 
tions of taking notes, splendid and in- 
spired notes, of what happens in the 
street.’’ 

In one sense, all of Dickens’ works 
are journalism. His first book, Sketches 
by Boz, was printed in the Evening 
Chronicle. The Pickwick Papers, which 
rank among the foremost of English 
humorous books and probably second 








only to David Copperfield among Dick- 
ens’ works, were originally intended as 
the letterpress for a series of sporting 
cuts, but the death of the illustrator 
after a few numbers changed the plan. 
Even the novels were published as 
journalism, Old Curiosity Shop and 
Barnaby Rudge in the periodical called 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, and _ the 
others in monthly installments. Dickens 
never knew how his novels would pro- 
gress when he began them; when the 
first few chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit 
had appeared and it beame evident that 
the sale was dropping off, Dickens de- 
cided to send his hero to America. 
After 1850 and until his death, 
Dickens was editor and chief contributor 
to a periodical at first called House- 
hold Words and later All the Year 
Round. He was a careful editor; in a 
letter to John Forster he wrote, ‘‘I have 
had a story to hack and hew into some 
form for Household Words this morning, 
which has taken me four hours of close 
attention, And I am perfectly addled 
by its horrible want of continuity after 
all, and the dreadful spectacle I have 
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made of the proofs—which look like an 
inky fishing-net.’’ 

His series of essays which appeared in 
this periodical as the Uncommercial 
Traveller are a sort of reporting, which 
he introduces by saying, ‘‘ Figuratively 
speaking, I travel for the great house of 
Human Interest Brothers, and have a 
large connection in the fancy goods 
way. Literally speaking, I am always 
wandering here and there from my rooms 
in Covent-garden, London—now about 
the city streets; now about the country 
by-roads—selling many little things, and 
some great things, which, because they 
interest me, I think may interest 
others.’’ 


Dickens was instrumental in_ the 
founding early in 1846 of the London 
Daily News, the result of his desire to 
establish a journal which should advo- 
cate steady improvement in the condi- 
tion of all classes of society. At six 
o’elock on the morning after the first 
issue had appeared, he wrote a note to 
a friend to tell him that they had ‘‘ been 
at press three-quarters of an hour, and 
were out before the Times.’’ Other de- 
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mands on his time compelled him to 
sever his connection with the paper after 
four months, but he left an imprint on 
its policy which is evident even now. 


In many respects Dickens stands as 
an ideal journalist. He did not rely 
on books or use second-hand material, 
but went out into the streets to see life 
as it is. He placed a high premium on 
accuracy; he sometimes pictured un- 
usual and grotesque characters and he 
saw in these characters traits which less 
trained observers could not see, but he 
strove conscientiously to picture reality, 
even in his works of fiction. He la- 
bored for reform where it was most evi- 
dently needed—in the back yard of Lon- 
don and he secured his reform by unsur- 
passed humor in such passages as that 
in which he deseribes the ‘‘great Cir- 
eumlocation Office on which the sun 
never sets and the light of reason never 
rises.’’ He seldom became over-senti- 
mental or moralizing. He never used 
slovenly English. In short, as Walter 
Bagehot said of him, ‘‘He describes 
London like a special correspondent for 
posterity.’’ 





Dean of Livestock Reporters 
Addresses Alumni 
By Fred A. Lyman 

AMES E, Poole, dean of livestock 

reporters, market editor of the 

Breeder’s Gazette, and feature writer 
for many other farm magazines, was 
the guest of honor at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Chicago Alumni Chapter on 
the evening of May 5. His talk was an 
interesting presentation of the present 
conditions and future trends of the live- 
stock industry. He also related a num- 
ber of reminiscent tales of famous char- 
acters of the livestock world, including 
J. Ogden Armour, Louis Swift, Tom 
Wilson, and that beloved westerner, 
hunter, soldier, and statesman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. His remarks were punc- 
tuated with numerous examples of 
‘*stock yards’’ humor—by the way, did 
you ever hear the poem about how the 
dogs—but to do it justice you’d better 
get Jimmie to tell it himself. 

Surrounded by trophies and curios 
from all corners of the earth, the diners 
met at the Adventurer’s Club at 40 8. 
Clark Street. Fun and hilarity filled 
the atmosphere for two hours. About 
35 alumni surrounded the long table and 
showed their appreciation of the Ad- 
venturer’s steward. 

Musie and ‘‘songs’’ (there was a fine 
distinction between the two) entertained 
the diners between courses. Jewell 
Johnson, one of the brothers who ex- 
ercises his talents from behind the foot- 
lights of the vaudeville stage, provided 
the musie with his piano accordian, to 
the insatiable delight of the entire 
group. He concluded his share of the 
program with a snappy tune of his own 
composition. The ‘‘songs’’ were spon- 
taneous vocal eruptions from the as- 


sembled multitude. Past President Don 
Clark made a short talk during the 
evening. 

Regular monthly meetings at the Ad- 
venturer’s Club are to be held in the 
future as a result of a vote taken dur- 
ing the evening. A program committee, 
consisting of Jimmie Weber, chairman, 
Dick Beckman, and J. Alton Reitzel was 
appointed by President Goodwin and 
live entertainment and speakers of jour- 
nalistie prominence were promised for 
future meetings. Other officers of the 
elub are: Lee Comeygs, Vice-President, 
C. E. Kane, Seeretary, and Mark El- 
bert, Treasurer. 


White’s Farm Page 

William Allen White holds forth on 
the benefits of a farm page. He likes 
one so well that he uses it himself in the 
Emporia Gazette. He says: 

‘My farm page shows up interesting 
events every day. I know that it is a 
splendid circulation builder. This page 
is edited by a young graduate from the 
state agricultural college, who was him- 
self a farm boy. Several times during 
each week editorials on county condi- 
tions are carried in addition to farm 
news. 

‘*Through this page each farmer in 
our county is able to see what the 
other is doing. When a brood of chick- 
ens is hatched, we tell about it. We 
tell about the seasonal plowing, and 
the yield of wheat. No bug can light in 
our county without getting its name in 
the paper. We consider, in fact, that 
the news of Mr. and Mrs. Bug visiting 
a nearby farm, is far more important 
than the item about Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown in the eity. 

‘*The editor of the farm page is 








equipped with a coupe motor-car and 
rambles over the country each day, 
gathering interesting news for his page. 
And we have found it wise to make a 
fine editorial distinction. We keep the 
page devoted exclusively to farm news 
and affairs. We put the social happen- 
ings of the farm under the society 
columns, the farm deaths on the regu- 
lar obituary page, and farm accidents 
on the regular news pages. We don’t 
want the farmers to feel that they are 
living in a segregated district. 

‘*But news of crops, farmer activi- 
ties, prices and anything pertaining to 
local county farms is big stuff for our 
page, and interesting stories, different 
from anything we ever carried before, 
are now being published daily.’’ 


E. R. Leibert, Illinois, is located in 
New York City where he has a position 
as private secretary to F. 8S. Brockman, 
authority on Far East, Administrative 
Secretary for the Far East for the Y. M. 
C. A. He will travel in the Orient six 
months each year. 


Herrich B, Young, Indiana, is diree- 
tor of resident students in the American 
College at Teheran, Persia. 


Several projects for the establishment 
of schools of journalism in the important 
cities of China are now under consid- 
eration. It is certain that before long 
these projects will be executed in re- 
sponse to the popular demand. In the 
meantime, classes in journalism and in 
advertising are being conducted in the 
Peking Government University, St. 
John’s University, the Communications 
University and other institutions of 
high learning.—Hollington K. Tong. 











Brightening Up the Business Paper 


He day of the evening slipper, 
the inviting easy chair by the 
lazy fire, as an institution in Amer- 
ican homes seems to be _ passed, 
which seems to me a highly signi- 
ficant fact for the editorial depart- 
ments of the business papers to 
recognize. 


When some of us started in this 
business of writing news for in- 
dustrial papers, a man’s time out- 
side of his working hours was to 
a considerable extent his own, ex- 
cept for an hour or so when a 
neighbor dropped in at his home to 
talk polities, baseball or the gar- 
den. He had time to read and, 
perchance, turned to reading be- 
cause there. was not much else to 
do after the recitation of the ex- 
citing events of the day at work 
and in the home had been ex- 
changed with his wife. Then the 
business paper, magazine or book 
might have been taken up for an 
hour before the head began to nod. 


Contrast that situation with the 
changed standards in home life today. 
The radio is on, or the victrola grinding 
out dance music, and not necessarily for 
the youngsters either. The telephone is 
convenient to call in another couple for 
bridge. At the corner the neighborhood 
movie comes to life in the evening, blink- 
ing out the latest stirring drama of the 
screen, The car in the garage has prac- 
tically removed distance as a barrier to 
keeping postal engagements. 

In the place of a few books on the 
living room table and a magazine or so, 
which were frequently only moved when 
the housewife dusted, are the latest is- 
sues of the most attractive magazines, 
on the contents of which small fortunes 
are spent in pictures, articles, and make 
up, but offered at an inconceivably low 
cost to the reader. Each week brings 
out new books, some of which must be 
skimmed at least, if one is to hold up 
his end of any dinner conversation. 

In much the same way diversions and 
distractions have crowded in on the time 
a man used to consecrate to his work. 
The luncheon club, the occasional after- 
noon golf game, conferences and an in- 
creasing number of business visitors all 
serve to speed up the average man in his 
pursuits of the day. 

Surely all this has had some effect on 
the reading habits of the public, includ- 
ing that portion of it—the business ex- 
ecutive and the industrial workers— 
whom we business paper editors want to 
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reach. The reader is impatient if we 
take his time unnecessarily through ver- 
bosity, lack of conciseness in writing or 
vagueness. How many times in your 
own reading have you jumped to a wrong 
conclusion or a wrong’ impression, 
through your unwillingness simply to 
take the time to study out the meaning 
of the sentences before you? 

In our own experience a short time 
ago we found that an important editorial 
was being interpreted in the wrong way 
by many of our readers, the type of 
readers that follow through page long 
editorials. It later turned out that 
some of our staff had this same wrong 
impression. The editorial presented the 
facts to support the right conclusion. 
In hurried reading, however, we ourselves 
and many in the industry had drawn a 
conclusion which was really opposite to 
that which was plainly said in the text, 
if it was studied carefully. For this 
I blame only the writer of the editorial 
himself. 

Our own business papers, naturally, 
have sensed this change in the reading 
habits of the public. Our advertisers 
and their copy writers have recognized 
it more than our own editorial staffs in 
some cases at least. They tell their 
message tersely. They play for a quick 
impression with pictures, coloring, and 
short striking text. It may be all fine 
from the advertisers’ point of view, but 
hardly upholds the self-esteem of the 
editorial department of the particular 
publication. 

This prelude may seem unnecessary 
travel over familiar ground but it brings 
up a common problem one solution of 
which, I believe, lies in the topic to which 
I have been assigned. 

To my mind, the working tool of the 
editorial man with the business paper 
is the talent for writing concisely, ac- 
eurately, and interestingly. Like any 
kind of creative talent, some people have 
it to a greater degree than others, but 
a considerable degree of perfection ean 
be cultivated by work and study. 


Perhaps some of you won’t go as far 
as my definition of this important requi- 
site for the editorial writer. You might 
place experience in the industry, special 
training along certain technical lines, 
good personality, etc., as equal qualifi- 
eations for the editorial man with the 
business paper, but these attributes, im- 
portant as they are, must be transmitted 
to the great part of our customers 
through the printed words in our news 
pages. How then can we sharpen to a 
finer edge of effectiveness the tools with 
which we have to work? 

For one thing we can pay closer at- 
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tention to the technique of writing. For 
a business or technical paper man, I be 
lieve, this problem of improving his 
style of writing, of keeping the hack 
neyed expressions and involved sentences 
out of his copy, is harder than it sounds. 
The reporter for the daily newspaper 
is subject to constant, drastic, and irri 
tating, although constructive, criticism 
of his writing. His stories are ruthless 
ly handled by a copy desk whose aim is 
to gain an inch of type space here or a 
half inch there. 


With our business papers it is differ 
ent. There the reporter, the editorial 
man, must give a great deal more 
thought to the subject matter of which 
he is writing. He is writing for a high 
ly informed class. He must think fur 
ther and more intensively on his subject 
than the newspaper man. This is par 
ticularly true when a man first starts 
writing for a trade paper. This neces 
sity for putting more thought and atten 
tion on his subject matter tends to drive 
consideration of his style from being 
uppermost in his ‘mind. His directing 
editor must give his attention to the ac 
euracy of the material, its faithfulness 
to detail, ete. He cannot be the hard 
taskmaster on style that perhaps he 
would like to be. The business paper, 
with its smaller staff, cannot maintain 
the skilled copy desk of the newspaper 
office. Its editors and editorial super 
visors must be fixtures with the insti 
tution. 

The result, naturally, is for the edi 
torial man’s style of writing to suffer 
from something like hardening of the 
arteries. It is easy to fall into the 
habit of writing of the same or similar 
conditions in the same manner, almost 
in the same words. His vocabulary 
tends to become static. 


Avoidance of this rut lies mainly with 
the editorial writer. He himself may 
recognize this tendency as a danger in 
business paper writing and steel himself 
to overcome the habit. His editor can 
help by impressing on his men the fact 
that this is a tendency that must be 
given attention if it is to be avoided. 
The reader of the business paper may 
not thrill over a well-turned phrase or 
a vivid description, as will the readers of, 
for instance, Atlantic Monthly, but 
they will be impatient, even though they 
do not realize why, at involved language 
and the hackneyed expressions of me 
diocre 1ewspaper writing. Particularly 
is this true now when all their other 
reading is accustoming them to secure 
their ideas from impressions rather than 
from study of the text. Conciseness, 
uninvolved writing, straight and logical 
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thinking and concise presentation of ma- 
terial are more than ever necessary to 
the business paper writer. 

Constructive criticism of the business 
paper for style and freshness of appeal 
in news and editorial columns might 
help. We have considered having some 
outside writer, a recognized good writer 
on general subjects, go over our paper 
regularly with the editorial staff and 
point out where the style of writing was 
mediocre and uninteresting. That, I 
believe, would help. 

Regular reading by editorial men of 
eurrent books and magazines where a 
good literary style prevails, is helpful. 
I say present-day books rather than the 
classics, because the present generation 
is becoming accustomed to a style pe- 
euliar for its brevity and striking words 
and phrases. I believe, the closer the 
business paper can adapt its style to 
what the reading public today is being 
educated to, the more certain that busi- 
ness paper is of getting its share of at- 
tention, 

This outside reading will accomplish 
quite a good deal if only a few min- 
utes of the day are given over fairly 
regularly to it and if the man will pur- 
sue his reading with the thought in mind 
of finding out how someone else more 
skilled in the art of writing than he is 
expresses his thoughts. 

Small prizes in money offered for the 
best written stories have proved helpful 
with us, the selections of the stories be- 
ing made purely on the basis of a good 
style and entertaining or interesting 
method of presentation. 


Another way in which the business 
paper editor can keep his working tools 
sharp is through his keeping continually 
in his mind the picture of the whole in- 
dustry which he is following, its general 
trend and the phases in which develop- 
ment is most active. This is a correla- 
tion of events in an industry. They work 
towards some particular end and all have 
some part in the whole picture, but, I 
think, our tendency is to write of the cur- 
rent events of our business,small or large, 
too much as detached proceedings. We 
make each story complete as far as a 
single event is concerned, but in many 
eases, at least in my experience, we fail 
te tie that event up with the course the 
industry as a whole is following. We 
fail to give that particular event its 
own particular spot in what sometimes 
is more or less a gigsaw puzzle to the 
reader. 

A careful student of the industry, of 
course, does that interpretation himself. 
He goes through the news contents of 
the business paper regularly. He cata- 
logs the various events discussed in the 
news columns. He gives each its rela- 
tive valua and thus arrives at the picture 
of the industry as a whole. 

However, most of our readers are not 
of that kind I am afraid. With our own 
publication, I think, sometimes the 
reader must lay the paper down, when 
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he has gone through its pages, more or 
less confused by the array of facts pre- 
sented and unable himself to arrive at 
the general trend of the business. The 
editor of the paper can’t well label each 
article as to it relative value. If he 
ean, however, bring his editorial men 
to keep constantly before them the pic- 
ture of the industry, if he can help them 
maintain a broad enough viewpoint to 
do that and not become lost in the de- 
tails of the activity of some particular 
branch or geographical district, he will 
be more apt to write in terms of the en- 
tire industry and in a language and 
style any reader in that industry can un- 
derstand. More than that, there will be 
a correlation between the various articles 
of even different writers which will help 
the paper from the readers’ point of 
view. 

I think also, that if we can bring our- 
selves and our editors to keep this pie- 
ture of the entire industry in mind, there 
will come along with that the vision or 
inspiration of the industry, the life of 
the industry, which is a fine asset if it 
ean be transferred to the news and edi- 
torial columns of the publication. To 
many successful men in any business or 
industry that business or industry is 
more than a sequence of transactions or 
duties. They look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 

It seems to me that the editor, if first 
he ean keep the viewpoint of the whole 
industry before him as he writes, may 
next begin to feel something of the vision 
and inspiration of the industry it holds 
to some people. It will begin to mean 
something real to him. It will actually 
live. Then, if he can do that, he may 
begin to write about his industry as a 
living foree and as he does that his 
copy is bound to improve. 

I believe another way in which the 
business paper editor can improve the 
appeal of his copy is to keep more in 
mind that his own industry, whatever it 
may be, is the product of the thought 
and effort of human beings, that every 
move that that industry makes has in it 
a heartache, a thrill of triumph, or a 
moment of glory. The history of his 
business is the story of the successes, or 
the failures, of human endeavors. Too 
often we look upon the progress of a 
business as the countless operations of 
some automatic machine and our report- 
ing of its events becomes mechanical. 


Can’t we translate more of the human 
effort that goes into making business pro- 
gress into our recital of its current his- 
tory? In our own field a new oil pool is 
just found or discovered, as we write it 
too often. Now someone discovers it, but 
he does not get into the picture as often 
as he should. We don’t satisfy other 
people’s curiosity as to what he looks 
like, how long it took him to find the 
field, how nearly he starved while he 
was drilling wells or what he did when 
he found oil—did he get drunk or sing 
hymns? We do tell in a rather formal 
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and abstract fashion where the pool is 
located, how many barrels of oil it may 
produce, what depth it comes from, what 
the effect may be on the crude oil mar- 
ket. We print the man’s name and his 
company connection and tell how much 
acreage he owns. But we don’t make 
a being of blood and sinew and brain 
out of him. We don’t make him walk 
across our pages. But how he would 
brighten up that particular story if we 
could make him walk through its news 
columns! 

All or most of our papers do have 
a good deal of personal news which is 
widely read. But it seems to me we 
could make our lead stories and features, 
even technical in nature, carry more of 
the leavening quality of humanness, I 
don’t think we would have to concern 
ourselves so much with just how it was 
going to get into the stories, if we could 
get our editors to look more at business 
as the accomplishment of human beings 
and that, therefore, some knowledge of 
the human being responsible is necessary 
to a full understanding of what has 
been done, 

Perhaps one means to this end would 
be to make sure that we chief editors 
and then the men we are directing con- 
stantly meet new people in the business. 
There is considerable danger in an out- 
side editorial man following the beaten 
path in his search for news because he 
is going to men he knows personally 
and men he has cataloged as being good 
news sources. If he were to discard, 
to some extent, this well-known trail 
to familiar doorsteps and pick out en- 
tirely new men to cultivate, the chances 
are that the human traits of the new 
men he visits would impress themselves 
upon him, thereby getting into his copy 
to a greater degree. At any rate his 
paper would be well served by such 
new contacts—for a visit from an ed- 
itorial man gives a reader a personal 
bond with the paper that is worth much. 


Having made it a point to see new 
men, the particular editorial writer 
should try to find something about them 
of which to make copy. In the first 
place a visit to a business man from a 
writer for a business paper is in most 
cases a real compliment. The business 
man visited in office or plant regards the 
editorial man’s purpose, rightly enough, 
as seeking news. If this business man 
gives even a few moments of his time 
and later sees nothing in print regarding 
that incident, he is quite apt to take 
it as an assumption on the part of the 
editorial man that this particular visit 
was not worth even a two-or-three line 
mention in his paper. The editorial 
man may have gotten a fine idea for a 
story to be developed later, he may have 
cleared his own mind up regarding some 
situation or he may get facts for a sub- 
sequent article, but to the man he 
visited, particularly if this individual 
is only rarely visited, the reporter’s 
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HE printing press is found listed 
us in the equipment of the earliest 

American missionaries. The first 
newspaper west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was published in Hawaii and the 
press on which it was printed is now in 
a Portland (Oregon) museum. King 
Kamehameha II pulled the first sheet 
from the first printing press in Hawaii 
July 7, 1822. On that day, the king 
of Hawaii presided at the issuing of the 
first paper from the press. This was 
at the American Mission and the first 
publicity medium was a book in the Ha- 
waiian language.—Walter R. Farrington. 

aa * * 

Confucius wrote that he who would 
be a good writer, the journalist in his 
time, should be clear in vision, quick 
in hearing, genial in expression, respect- 
ful in demeanor, true in word, serious 
in duty, inquiring in doubt, firmly self- 
controlled in anger, just and fair. Jour- 
nalists who live by their profession may 
live for their profession by putting into 
practice in their own work, accepting 
full personal responsibility, the Confu- 
cian ereed. We make better journalism 
only as we improve journalists.—Walter 
Williams. 


* aa ” 


The people are silence. I will be the 
advocate of this silence. I will speak 
for the dumb. I will speak of the small 
to the great, and of the feeble to the 
strong. I will speak for all the despair- 
ing, silent ones, I will interpret this 
stammering. I will interpret the grum- 
blings, the murmurs, the tumults of 
crowds, the complaints, ill-pronounced, 
and all the cries of beasts that through 
ignorance and other suffering man is 
forced to utter. I will be the word of the 
people. I will be the bleeding mouth 
whence the gag is snatched out. I will 
say everything.—Victor Hugo. 
* + * 

Movable types were first used in 
China in 1045, when a blacksmith named 
Pi Shing began to use types made of 
plastic clay. On the soft surface of a 
plate of clay, Pi Shing cut out the char- 
acters, which were later hardened by 
fire. From this plate of clay, porcelain 
types were then moulded. The porce- 
lain types, when in use, were set up in 
a frame of iron partitioned off by strips, 
and inserted in a cement of wax, resin, 
and lime to fasten them down. The 
printing was generally done by rubbing, 
and when the processes were completed, 
the types were loosened by melting the 
cement and then made clean for another 
impression. However, prior to the use 
of movable types, there was printing in 
China already, which was usually done 
by wooden or stone blocks with char- 
acters carved on. Rubbing was also the 
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usual way of reproduction. As early as 
175, Emperor Lingti of the Han Dynasty 
ordered all the classics carved on stone 
tablets to be posted in front of imperial 
palaces so that the scholars could have 
the opportunity to rub the impressions 
from them.—K. P. Wang. 
. * * 

The great work of many an unselfish 
editor lives on. He built his brain, his 
character, in many cases his very blood, 
through years of toil and service, into 
the very fibre of his newspaper, and 
in most eases the papers can’t outgrow 
that influence, no matter how careless or 
thoughtless may be their latter-day 
counting-house domination. The tradi- 
tion persists from year to year through 
successions of desk men and reporters, 


and like Banquo’s ghost ‘‘will not 
down.’’—E, P. Glass. 
7 * * 

To distinguish between government 


matter which should be published as a 
patriotic duty (aside from its news in- 
terest) and matter which should not be 
published because it isn’t news, tests 
the newspaperman’s alert professional 
ability as well as his courage.—Riley 
H. Allen. 


* * * 


The growth of the Republican to a 
point where it has the largest cireula- 
tion of any county weekly newspaper 
in the United States has not been sudden 
or miraculous. It has been the result 
of years of patient and painstaking ef- 
fort to serve the best interests of the 
community. We have tried to incorpo- 
rate in the Republican the highest ideals 
of newspaper making and have been re- 
warded by the whole-hearted support of 


our people—H. U. Bailey, Princeton, 
I}linois. 
* * * 
The Australian newspaper reader 


likes his paper to have exactly the same 
appearance from day to day. He wishes 
to find its several features—the wool 
market, the mining news, the financial 
articles, the cabled and local news—all 
in precisely the same part of the paper 
each day. Further, he expects all the 
reports and articles to follow a stereo- 
typed form. For that reason what is 
called the ‘‘lead’’ in American jour- 
nalism is unknown in Australia. In 
Australia a newspaper story must start 
at the ‘‘beginning’’ and work up to a 
climax like the old three-volume novel. 
—J. E. Davidson. 
7: 7 * 

If you are doing an interview remem- 
ber that you are merely the electrician 
operating the lights, and that the au- 
dience will have eyes and ears only for 
the stage and the leading man. If your 


machinery squeaks and your fuses sput- 
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ter, the audience may cast their eyes 
your way, it is true, but be sure it will 
not be glances of approbation that you 
will receive. Just as anything detracts 
from the interest of the play, so any- 
thing which takes the attention of the 
reader from the hero of the story, 
weakens the effect and the reader is just 
as liable to harbor a grudge against this 
foreign element as is the occupant of the 
aisle seat whose gaze is attracted by the 
sputtering lights in the theater.—Mrs. 
John T. Warren. 
* * * 

History tells us that the Koreans in 
vented the iron movable types long be- 
fore Gutenberg; those old types are still 
kept at the royal museum today. The 
Korean alphabet has been adapted to 
the linotype with which the Koreans in 
America are publishing their papers.— 
D. 8S. Kim. 


* * a. 


The difference between a newspaper 
of independent thought and one that is 
hitched to a post or hog-tied to a faction 
or party or a few dominating and polit 
ically ambitious and selfish individuals 
is that one has full freedom of expres 
sion and the other, typified in the news- 
paper quoted by the writer of the let 
ter to us, runs on a track like a street 
car with everybody certain of its opin- 
ionated destination prepared long in 
advance by somebody other than the mo 
torman. The Gazette does not want to 
be, and will not be that kind of a news 
paper.—Stephen 
Gazette. 


solles, in Janesville 


* * * 


Diuros, the Cretan, the first journalist, 
published daily news of the progress of 
the Trojan War. The Ancient Greeks 
had the lexomata, the white colored 
planks on which they used to publish 
the news of the day, public acts, laws, 
accusations, decision of tribunals, con- 
ventions, sales of slaves, or 
(Suidas Plato 
Hesychius lexomata. 


property 
Laws VI, 23. 
Dion Cassius Fg. 
10. Diogenes Laertius VI, 8.) Be 
sides these there were in use by the 
Ancient Greeks the ephemerides, the 
royal newspapers of Alexander the Great 
which are 


lexoma 


mentioned by Arrianus. 
These newspapers are called by the Ger- 
man, Wilken, in his ‘‘ Philologus,’’ 
Alexander’s Hofand Feld Journale. 
The Byzantians had also a kind of news- 
paper, the angarioi, to communicate 
news and messages to the people.— 
Thales Coutoupis. 


C. W. Claybaugh, Kansas State, ad- 
vertising manager of the Ochiltree 
County Herald, Perryton, Texas, was 
married recently. Mrs. Claybaugh was 
formerly Miss Alawayne Conley. 








Hopwood Views fournalism of the ‘fazz Age 


éé HERE are three types of news 
dy papers, the ultraconservative, the 
human and the sensational and 
of the trio the human newspaper most 
nearly meets the requirements and de- 
mands of our present society,’’ Erie 
C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, told 
members of the Indianapolis Alumni 
Association of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalistic frater- 
nity, and visiting newspaper men at a 
Founders’ day dinner of the organiza- 
tion at the Hotel Lincoln recently. 
Mr. Hopwood spoke on ‘‘ Better Jour- 
nalism.’’ 

‘*The ultraconservative newspaper is 
a trade paper for folks who do not want 
to know the other side of the news and 
the sensational seet plays on the pas- 
sions of the readers to gain additional 
subscribers. People are most interested 
in the things which come closest to their 
natural, fundamental instincts and the 
newspaper presents the reader with those 
things that are human to him. It re- 
flects the social order of the times and 
from every standpoint is the only sound 
type of the group,’’ Mr. Hopwood de- 
elared. 

Mr. Hopwood pointed out that it 
would be useless for any one in news- 
paper work to shut his eyes to news- 
paper criticism and cited the avalanche 
of criticism directed against newspa- 
pers as being a hopeful sign that will 
lead to better journalism. 

‘*Out of all the criticism there must 
come some element of truth and help- 
fulness together with a note of warn- 
ing which it behooves every newspaper 
man to regard seriously,’’ he said. 

The effect of newspapers upon society 
and societly’s influence upon newspa- 
pers were outlined by Mr. Hopwood to 
explain present tendencies in the news- 
paper field. 

‘*We are living in an era of tremen- 
dous high pressure, a jazz age, a period 
of consumption,’’ he asserted. ‘‘We 
travel in a circle, for we must produce 
to consume and consume to produce and 


Herewith, Our Own Snappy 


LY, grees THe QUILL a truly pro- 


fessional magazine, as ordered by 

the past convention of the fra- 
ternity, is occupying the thought of ac- 
tive and alumni members of the frater- 
nity throughout the country. 

‘*Why don’t you print more chapter 
news?’’ asks one loyal member of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. ‘‘Why don’t you get 
more personal notes about alumnif?’’ 
asks another. 


if one link in that chained circle should 
be broken, the whole social order would 
fall apart. The journalism of any era 
is molded, shaped, modified and formed 
by the conditions of society in that par- 
ticular period and the newspaper of to- 
day is no exception. 

‘*Newspapers of this generation must 
meet the competition of the radio, the 
phonograph, the motion picture, the au- 
tomobile and other agencies that are 
making inroads against them. Newspa- 
pers must make modifications to meet so- 
cial conditions.’’ 

Justification of newspapers is found 
in the inherent curiosity of people to 
know what their neighbors are doing, 
according to Mr. Hopwood. 

‘‘Nothing happens in the civilized 
world that is not of significance to all 
of us,’’ he explained. ‘‘The people 
must be informed and the newspaper 
is the one agency by which the multi- 
tudes can be given this information. 
A newspaper must then give its read- 
ers news which must be clear, honest, 
without bias, complete, clean, free, fear- 
less, accurate and handled in the proper 
perspective. Another service of the 
newspaper is to present editorial opin- 
ion that is found in the editorial col- 
umns and cartoons and not in news col- 
umns, editorials that express an opin- 
ion, not present a fact. Editorials also 
must be fair and there is a decided 
tendency today to make them that and 
not a partisan representation of what 
the editor would have the readers think. 
The editorial writer should stick to the 
issues of the question and not deal in 
personalities. ’’ 

A survey of the front pages of half 
a dozen American newspapers was re- 
cently completed by Mr. Hopwood and 
he announced his findings. 

‘*Instead of crime news that the 
average person would naturally say in- 
fests the front pages of every newspaper 
in the United States, my survey revealed 
that news of government outnumbered 
two to one any other type of news story 
found on the front pages of the news- 
papers I studied for a period of a 





‘*Cut out all the educational stuff,’’ 
says a skeptic. ‘‘We get all we want 
of that stuff in class.’’ 

**Reprint some of the good articles 
that appear in different magazines,’’ 
a friend advises. ‘‘Use nothing but 
original material,’’ counters a retired 
editor. 

‘Those foreign correspondent arti- 
cles were great,’’ an alumnus points 
out. ‘‘Why devote so much space to 
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week,’’ he announced. ‘‘ Many persons 
say that a newspaper is a tremendous 
commercial enterprise. Admitting that 
this is true, a newspaper of that type 
knows only one master, the public, and 
it must be ready to fight its battles at 
all times. A governmental or privately 
subsidized newspaper can not have the 
interest of the public at heart. The 
most important function of a newspa- 
per is to give a message of good citizen- 
ship, loyalty and Americanism to the 
greatest number of people and in so do- 
ing it has accomplished one of the great- 
est safeguards to American liberty and 
happiness. A large group of persons 
want advice and help from the news- 
papers.’’ 

He described the printing of testi- 
mony in the recent Peaches Browning 
divoree scandal as an offense against 
decency. 

‘*Tf we do not clean house the author- 
ities will step in and do it for us,’’ Mr. 
Hopwood said. ‘‘A newspaper should 
be a gentleman and no gentleman would 
tell the story of Peaches and Daddy 
Browning in a mixed group.’’ 

The influence of tabloid newspapers 
in America was discussed and he warned 
newspaper owners and editors not to be- 
come so self-satisfied that they make that 
type of paper possible. 

‘*Tabloids are an infectious disease 
to the decent, human type of newspaper 
in that the human newspaper is com- 
pelled to border on tabloidism to meet 
the competition,’’ he said. ‘‘The fun- 
damental thing that newspapers must 
always remember is that they can not 
dodge the responsibility that has been 
placed upon them.’’ 

Other Speakers 

Other speakers were L. H. Millikan 
of Indianapolis, a charter member of 
the fraternity at DePauw University, 
who outlined the history of the organ- 
ization, and James A. Stuart, managing 
editor of The Star, who discussed present 
activities of the fraternity. Visiting 
newspaper men included Edgar T. Cut- 


(See page 14) 


Contest 


foreign work?’’ asks another. ‘‘‘ Nine- 
tenths of the members are working in 
small towns.’’ 

**Use more pictures,’’ says a Chicago 
reporter. ‘‘Use small type and print 
the results of research,’’ says a reporter 
in St. Louis. 

And so it goes. For every suggestion 
there seems to be a contrary policy which 
would please a number of the readers. 
But somewhere between the extremes of 








August, 1927 


devoting the magazine entirely to one 
thing or of eliminating certain types of 
material altogether lies a desirable line 
of development for the publication to 
follow. To encourage the members, and 
others interested in the magazine, to take 
an active part in the determination of 
QuiILL policy in regard to content and 
emphasis a Prize Letter contest is an- 
nounced. The writer of the best letter 
on the subject of improving THE QUILL 
will be awarded a prize of five dollars. 


There are no rules for the contest ex- 
cept to write a letter and send it in to 
the Contest Editor of THE QUILL, 109 
University Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 

For the purpose of suggesting the 
form such a letter may take, although 
it may be of any length, THE QUILL 
prints the following: 


Dear Editor: 

It seems to me that if THE QUILL 
could emphasize the fact that it is a fra- 
ternity magazine more than it does one 
of its purposes would be more nearly 
fulfilled. I think this could be done 
without changing the present nature of 
its contents, or without detracting from 
its professional standard. One place 
where this might be done is on the page 
entitled ‘‘We Take Off Our Hats to—’’ 
It might be done either by merely in- 
dieating which chapter the men on this 
page are from (when they are members), 
or by devoting each issue to a partic- 
ular chapter and choosing the most suc- 
cessful men from its membership. Em- 
phasis on the chapters might also be 
secured by indicating a man’s chapter 
after his name when it appears as the 


THE QUILL 


contributor of an article or within an 
article, and again on the news page by 
giving each item a head telling which 
chapter it deals with. This head could 
be in small light face caps and would 
not materially reduce the amount of ma- 
terial which could be included on a page. 
I do not think, however, that the pres- 
ent amount of news of the chapters and 
the members should be increased. 


In making THE QuILL a professional 
journal, the idea of making inspirational 
articles, such as ‘‘Fumigating the Su- 
preme Kingdom’’ and ‘‘ Mellett Memo- 
rial Drive Wins Leaders,’’ paramount is 
very good. Every issue should contain 
one or two stories of this type. It seems 
to me that the other articles could be 
technical and instrumental. It seems 
to me that THE QuILL could be made 
the organ for the publishing of research 
in journalism, just as the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society is for chem- 
istry. Probably a number of Sigma 
Delta Chi men are doing interesting re- 
search in various schools of journalism, 
and their contributions could be secured 
through cooperation with faculty mem- 
bers. But THe Quit. could also use 
practical articles by practicing jour- 
nalists. This type of article is used in 
Manufacturing Industries, a magazine 
which is composed entirely of free con- 
tributions by industrial engineers and 
executives who have tried new ideas in 
their industries and have found them 
successful. A number of successful and 
well known journalists are members of 
Sigma Delta Chi and their contributions 
to the magazine would give it practical 
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authority and would make it more val- 
uable to the younger members. 

In this connection of articles from 
practicing journalists, I wonder if the 
financial aspects of 
could not be more considered. 


newspaper work 
At the 
present time the business side of jour- 
nalism is not included in the curricula 
of schools of journalism, but it should 
be. Possibly Tue QuiLt could lead a 
movement to bring about a higher ethical 
standard in the business offices of news- 
papers, where it is just as much needed, 
if not more so, as in the editorial rooms. 

In connection with the reporting of 
research, there occurs to me the fact 
that at the present time the emphasis 
in the history of journalism is given to 
the editors, owners, and founders of 
journalism, and practically nothing is 
said of the equally important writers 
and correspondents. Perhaps THE QUILL 
could run in each issue a story of the 
life of some star reporter or correspond- 
ent who deserves a place in the history 
of American journalism. 

‘‘The Anatomy of Journalism’’ is a 
fine page, but I believe it might be im 
proved by indicating the position as well 
as the name of each man who is quoted. 
How many readers will know who each 
man is? How many of them will value 
his opinion very highly if they do not 
know this? 

The page of book reviews might in 
elude not only books which deal with 
all aspects of journalism, but also brief 
notices of reference or survey books 
which should be ineluded in the libra 
ries of all newspapers. B. D. 


Sigma ‘Delta Chi ‘News 


HE new chapter at the University 
* of Georgia school of journalism 

will be installed shortly after the 
opening of the fall term. The final 
vote on the petition, which was sub- 
mitted by mail, was not completed un- 
til too late in the year for the frater- 
nity to arrange initiation services in 
June. The local wound up its activities 
by making plans for the coming year 
and electing new officers. Several grad- 
uates will return to schvol in the fall 
for the initiation. The petition to the 
national fraternity was signed by the 
following men: Thomas F. St. John, 
Benjamin H. Hardy, Jr., Richard F. 
Stephens, William 8S. McMichael, Alex. 
ander A. Lawrence, Jr., William R. 
Frier, Jr.. Wynn Burton, Thomas J. 
Hamilton, Jr., Robert L. Sherrod, Guy 
C. Hamilton, Jr., Victor B. Jenkins, Jr., 
Benjamin F. Cheek, Jr., David M. Sher- 
man, Arthur M. Gignilliat, Robert F. 
Donaldson, Jr., John A. Long, William 
M. Bryant, and Ernest Camp, Jr. Dr. 
S. V. Sanford, dean of the college and 
director of the Henry W. Grady school 


of journalism, and Professor John E. 
Drewry of the journalism faculty may 
be initiated with the new group. The 
school of journalism at Georgia is in- 
stalled in the new Commerce-Journalism 
building, one wing of which was planned 
to eare for the special needs of the work 
in journalism. 


* o 


On April 20 word was received from 
Sigma Delta Chi chapter of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana announcing that the 
Kansas Chapter was the first chapter 
to make a contribution in the drive for 
funds for the Don R. Mellett Memorial 
School of Journalism, which is to be 
erected at the University of Indiana. 


* * > 


The Kansas Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi is busy making preparations for the 
National Convention to be held at the 
University of Kansas on October 15, 16 
and 17. 


Already a committee has been able to 
solicit the aid of editors and publishers 
of Topeka, Kansas, in putting on the 


final banquet for the delegates to the 
eonvention. Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
expressed his desire, with that of other 
editors of the Capital City to help the 
delegates enjoy a good time on their 
trip to Topeka. 


Several prominent speakers and edi 
tors of Kansas have been secured for 
the convention. All the committees have 
been appointed to handle the convention 
and president C. Cole of the local chap 
ter hopes to have all plans complete by 
the end of the spring semester. 


* * * 


The Universities of Illinois, Ohio 
State, and Wisconsin established schools 
of journalism during the past year. All 
of them had offered instruction in jour 
nalism for twenty-five years or more and 
had well organized curricula leading to 
a degree. The new organization will 
make it possible for them to extend their 
work and to give the students a more 
thorough introduction to the various di- 
visions of newspaper and magazine work 
before graduation. 








The ‘Professional ‘Register 


George J. Peavey, Denver ’24, is in- 

struetor in English and social science at 

Kona-waena high school, Kealakekua, 

Hawaii, sponsor for the school paper 

and annual there, and correspondent for 

the Hilo Tribune-Herald of Hilo, Hawaii. 
* > * 

Roy L. French, president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, has resigned his position as 
head of the department of journalism 
at the University of North Dakota, to 
become head of the department at the 
University of Southern California. 
Franklin Bump, Wisconsin, will become 
acting head of the North Dakota depart- 
ment. 

* * 7 

Toronto chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
is well represented on the staff of The 
Daily Journal of Commerce, which made 
its appearance in Toronto for the first 
time on May 16. A. C. Jameson, 723, 
who was previously associate telegraph 
editor of The Globe, Toronto, is now 
editor of The Journal. As his associate, 
he has R. 8S. Atkey, ’25. T. C. B. de- 
Lom, °’24, is a reporter on the new 
paper. 

* * * 

George R. Painter has sold The Daily 
Journal and the weekly Telluride Jour- 
nal, Telluride, Colorado, to C. E. Adams 
and J. Guy Baily. 

_ * * 

T. G. Beebe, Illinois, is on the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Daily News. 
His address is 59 Pineapple Street, 
Brooklyn. 

* * * 

Dilworth, Iowa State, ’23, 
made assistant advertising 
manager of the Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works at South Bend, Indiana. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Daily Free- 
man-Journal, Webster City, Iowa. He 
married Ruth Sonnesyn, Kappa Delta, 
February 5 in Chicago. 


* * * 


Lloyd L. 


has been 


Raiph O. Hillgren, Minnesota ’21, has 
been promoted to the position of city 
editor of the Sioux Falls Daily Argus 
Leader. He joined this paper in 1923, 
after two years’ work on Minneapolis 
and St. Paul papers. 

. >. 

A study tour into Mexico in a special 
Pullman car, entertainment by governors 
and other officials of city and state, wel- 
come by chambers of commerce and lead- 
ing educators, was the experience of 
twenty-one major students of the de- 
partment of journalism of Oklahoma 
City University recently. 

* >. 7 

John A. Babb, Wakonda, South Da- 
kota, recently chosen as the outstanding 
senior in the South Dakota chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has joined the Asso- 
ciated Press with the Central Division. 

sabb’s interest in journalism dates 
back four years when he managed and 


edited a weekly paper in his home town. 
Early in his college experience he elected 
journalism as a major, and was active 
in campus publication work throughout 
his four years. 

He was subsequently desk editor, news 
editor, associate editor and _ editor-in- 
chief of the Volante, twice a week stu- 
dent newspaper. During the past, his 
senior year he was also editor of the 
Wet Hen, humor magazine sponsored 
by Sigma Delta Chi, and feature editor 
of the Coyote, year book. 

* * - 

F. M. Church, Michigan 714, past na- 
tional president, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the Michigan State 
Fair Board and of the Harbor Commis- 
sion at Grand Haven where he is pub- 
lishing the Daily Tribune. 

. - ” 

Ed O’Neel, DePauw, assistant city 
editor of the Indianapolis Times, spent 
$20.00 to get to work on time—and he 
got there. 

Ed had just helped install the chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Kentucky and 
was driving back from Lexington with a 
friend. At Frankfort the car broke 
down and no train connections from 
Frankfort were possible. Twenty dol- 
lars’ worth of taxi fare took O’Neel to 
Louisville where he caught a train at 
11:30 p.m. He was on the job at 7:30 
a. Mm, 

* * a 

Joe Wayer, Illinois, is in advertising 
work in New York City and may be ad- 
dressed at 418 West 24th Street, New 
York City. 

* * = 

Sidney Kirkpatrick, Lllinois, is with 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

7 * 7 

Kenneth W. Clark, Illinois, is with 
the International News Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Modern woman’s fondest wish is to 
be weighed and found wanting.—Ark- 
ansas Gazette. 


Hopwood Views Journalism of the 
Jazz Age 

(Continued from page 12) 
ter of Chicago, chief of the central divi- 
sion of the Associated Press; James 
Patchell, president of the Indiana Re- 
publican Editorial Association and edi- 
tor of the Union City Times; William F. 
Cronin, editor of the Terre Haute Trib- 
une; Will O. Feudner, general manager, 
and Roy E. Harrold, editor of the Rush- 
ville Republican; George W. Purcell, ed- 
itor of the Bloomington World; Frank 
R. Elliott, director of publicity, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; J. W. Piercy, 
professor of journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Robert A. MacMahon, director 
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of publicity, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, and R. A. Brodehecker, editor of 
the Brownstown Banner. 

John H. Heiney of the News was 
elected president of the Indianapolis as- 
sociation, Volney B. Fowler of the Times, 
vice-president, and Russell Campbell of 
The Star, secretary-treasurer. They will 
serve for one year. 


Brightening Up the Business 
Paper 
(Continued from page 10) 
visit is looked upon pretty much as a 
loss unless that business man’s name ap- 
pears in the next issue of the paper. 

I should like to sum up in closing 
what few definite suggestions I have 
been able to bring out that might help 
us all to improve our working tools— 
our ability to bring home to a man in 
a business or industry the weekly or 
monthly story of the progress of that 
industry in a manner that will make 
him pick up our paper with interest, 
rather than from a sense of duty. 

First—Bring the editorial man for the 
business paper to appreciate that fine 
writing has just as big a place there as 
in any field and that it can be developed 
to a great extent by reading to that 
purpose. 

Second—Get him to accustom himself 
to thinking continually about the whole 
industry. Talks on the part of the ed- 
itor with men in the office, or by letter 
with outside men, will help give him the 
broader point of view that will make 
him a better writer. 

Third—Induce him to think more of 
the industry as the product of the ac- 
tivity of definite human beings and to 
bring them into his stories to a great 
extent, rather than to look upon events 
in the industry as the operations of 
some machine. 
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A Hundred Men Will Need Jobs 


IF YOU CAN USE A MAN— 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 


IF YOU HEAR OF AN OPENING— 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 


IF YOU THINK YOU KNOW OFAN OPENING— 


Alumnus, Employer, here is your: opportu- 
nity to serve Sigma Delta Chi. Schooled in 
the demands of their profession, recognizedly 
ambitious and energetic and full of the en- 
thusiasm of youth, these young men are ready 
to step into those positions and fill them to 
your satisfaction. 

When you hear of an opening in the jour- 
nalistic field, do you think of the time when 


Notify the Personnel Bureau! 
you were looking for a job? What a help it 
would have been to you if someone could have 
told you where to find the position you wanted! 
The Personnel Bureau does just that for mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi. It 
that. 


If you can use a man, or if you hear of an 


does more than 
It helps you find the right man. 


opening, write or wire (collect) to the 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


S836 Exchange Ave. 





JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


Chicago, I/linots 








Experience 


is the only teacher 


Your own experience is 
your best teacher. rhe 
other fellow’s experience 
is your next best teacher 
You can benefit from the 
experience of other jour- 
nalists by reading 
The UNITED STATES 

PUBLISHER 


Mail the Coupon TO- 
DAY before another issu¢ 
of your paper goes to 
press. 





Please Send 
THE UNITED STATES PUBLISHER 
21914 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 


(Name) 


\t 
(Address) 


Beginning with the .... 
Attached hereto find $2 in payment for 


issue 


1 year (12 issues). 














Wear Your Balfour Badge 


that 


Sigma Delta Chi is one professional 
really stands for something. 


fraternity 


It has and is accomplishing much in the movement for 
ethical journalism. 

The badge of Sigma Delta Chi identifies the wearer as 
an exponent of cleaner and better journalism, It is the 
highest reward within reach of a student of journalism. 
Wear it—always. 


How to Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of insignia—the plain 
badge to be worn by undergraduates and alumni, and the 
alumni key to be worn by 


bers only. 


alumni and associate mem 
The badge is $2.50. The key is $4.50. , 

The easiest way for a member to order a badge or key 
is to write Robert B. Tarr, National Secretary, Box 115, 
Pontiae, Mich., enclosing remittance to cover or 
that shipment be sent C. O. D. All orders must come to 
us through the National Secretary’s office. 


asking 


uH ire sol ficial jeweler for practical al ft leading 
1al and professional fraternitics and rorit Writ for 
! price st, mentioning ’ rganizatior and mn wil be 
with the current Balj , B ke the tandard reference 

for fraternity jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


] 


Badaes Jewelry 


Stationery 


























Sigma Delta Chi’s New Code of Ethics 


(Editors’ Note: 


These Canons of Journalism were drawn up and adopted by The American 


Society of Newspaper Editors in their annual conventions of 1924 and 1925. The 1926 con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, sitting at Madison, Wisconsin in November, officially adopted 


the Canons in behalf of the fraternity.) 


The primary function of newspapers is to 
communicate to the human race what its mem- 
bers do, feel and think. Journalism, therefore, 
demands of its practitioners the widest range 
of intelligence, of knowledge, and of expe- 
rience, as well as natural and trained powers 
of observation and reasoning. To its oppor- 
tunities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked 
its obligations as teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of codi- 
fying sound practice and just aspirations of 
American journalism these canons are set forth: 

I. Responsibility—The right of a newspaper 
to attract and hold readers is restricted by 
nothing but considerations of public welfare. 
The use a newspaper makes of the share of 
public attention it gains serves to determine 
its sense of responsibility, which it shares with 
every member of its staff. A journalist who 
uses his power for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 

II. Freedom of the Press—Freedom of the 
press is to be guarded as a vital right of man- 
kind. It is the unquestionable right to dis- 
euss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by 
law, ineluding the wisdom of any restrictive 
statute. 

III. Independence—F'reedom from all obli- 
gations except that of fidelity to the public 
interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever rea- 
son, is not compatible with honest journalism. 
So-called news communications from private 
sources should not be published without pub- 
lie notice of their source or else substantiation 
of their claims to value as news, both in form 
and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which 
knowingly departs from the truth, does vio- 
lence to the best spirit of American journalism ; 
in the news columns it is subversive of a funda- 
mental principle of the profession. 

IV. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy—Good 
faith with the reader is the foundation of all 
journalism worthy of the name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith 








newspaper is constrained to be truthful. It is 
not to be exeused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted by 
the contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount. 

V. Impartiality—Sound practice makes clear 
distinction between news reports and expres- 
sions of opinion. News reports should be free 
from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called spe- 
cial articles unmistakably devoted to advocacy 
or characterized by a signature authorizing the 
writer’s own conclusions and interpretation. 

VI. Fair Play—<A newspaper should not pub- 
lish unofficial charges affecting reputation or 
moral character without opportunity given to 
the accused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases of 
serious accusation outside judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feeling without sure warrant of pub- 
lic right as distinguished from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a 
hewspaper to make prompt and complete cor- 
rection of its own serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, whatever their origin. 

VII. Decency—A newspaper can not escape 
conviction of insincerity if while professing 
high moral purpose it supplies incentives to 
base conduct, such as are to be found in details 
of crime or vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, the journalism 


here represented can but express the hope that 


deliberate pandering to vicious instincts will 
encounter effective public disapproval or yield 
to the influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 

Editors’ Note: The A. 8S. N. E. adopted the above 


Canons of Journalism at their 1924 convention, and 


their 1925 convention voted to add the following para 


graph ° 

To its privileges under the freedom of Ameri- 
can Institutions are inseparably joined its re- 
sponsibilities for an intelligent fidelity to the 
Constitution of the United States. 











